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WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 
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Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago as second-class matter, he A N EW RO OFIN G TILE | 
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WITH DOUBLE INTERLOCK AT TOP AND SIDES 











NTS . 
use aes _| ABSOLUTELY RAIN AND SNOW PROOF : 
Possible Building Improvements—Requirements of Concrete—only NOW ON THE MARKET 
Building Blocks—The Mission Style of Architecture—Progress in Being made of stiff clay with metal dies under a pressure of fifty tons, it ig both | 
een See NG ‘ 3 m ‘action of the elements. ‘Better than other tile. Te chend as good slate. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDI Puss ed She as vg Vd Bat emeye es | 
miele TT THE NATIONAL TILE ROOFING CO. 
HOW TO BECOME AN ARCHITECT. ......2......ccccseeeecccecectrees ff vu. Pare 
By W. L. B. Jenney, Architect. LIMA, OHIO, | 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, MODERN CITY-MAKING ..........: 6 | 
By Albert Kelsey, Architect. 
s ww. TAYLOR 
TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK........0.00s-cqeeee cece csessececeacees 7 J- - TAYL 
sscpanieince : MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. _Tetephone 1g00 Harrison 
CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS, TRINITY BUILDING ................. 8 


ARCHITECTURAL EFFECTS IN BUILDING BLOCKS............... 10 ARCHITECT UR AL PHOTOGR APHS, 


By A. S. Atkinson. 








BOAT TOM AWD. TED CGR i ocs's 585d 0 sont cn osecserpacin ces xe, 11 BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 

By J.S. Jackson. , 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE.,,........0.....seeseeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeseneesssse. 12 | Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
Ge ML USTEATIONS 6 6 ech css coh. pices bee 32 | unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 





Re: Trinity Building 
Broadway and Thames Street, NEW YORK CITY 


(dilustrated and described in this issue.) 


|S agp oncanded on the north side to the possibility of 

fire originating in an old style office building 

and a number of low, inflammable structures, 
this building contends with a typical exposure hazard. 
In consequence, Mr. Francis H. Kimball, the Archi- 
tect, recommended to the owners the necessity of 
adopting Mississippi Wire Glass as the most 
efficient type of protection, framing it in hollow 
metal frames and sash. Wire glass is employed in 
the elevator doors and enclosures as well as in the 
skylights. . 


e ° e e e ¥ 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK bo LBA eas Pe 
Polished Wire Giass in office widows. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS Maze Wire Glass in elevator enclosures. 


P E O N I E S JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. | 


1383 So. Clinton St., Chicago 

















Wholesale and retail cata- 
logues ready for distribution 
sent free on application. 
All stock guaranteed true to 
name. Send your orders in 
early to be assured of a good 
collection for fall planting. 


Manufacturers 





Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 








SKYLIGHTS, TILE, SLATE 
AND METAL ROOFING... 





PETERSON NURSERY | 
506 W. PETERSON AYE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There’s abso- 
lutely no drip- 
ping of Oil 


from Sturtevant Electric Propeller Fans 
suspended in any position whatsoever 
from the wall or ceiling. The oiling 
arrangement requires no attention. 

They are efficient, self-contained and 
compact, because the fan is designed for 
the motor and the motor for the fan. 
They are as one unit but are easily detach- 
able. 

The special curvature of the fan wheel 
blades is such as to give the highest effi- 
ciency and deliver a maximum amount 
of air. 

The motors are it closed or semi-in- 
closed, and are of the regular Sturtevant 
two and eight pole type, especially de- 
signed for continuous run“ing. 

Carried in sizes from 18 to 60 inches in 
diameter. Large sizes to order. 


B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gen. Office € Works, Hyde.Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical 
Draft Apparatus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Elec- 
tric Motors and Generating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust 
Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 420 

















Don't say “Taylor Old 
Style’ or equal, because 
“Taylor Old Style” has no 
equal. There is only one 
thing as good as a “Taylor 
Old Style” roof, and that 
is another “Taylor Old 
Style” roof. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 








FLORIDA 
NEW ORLEANS 
and CUBA 


Best Reached Via 


Queen and Crescent Route 


Southern Railway 


THREE TRAINS A DAY TO FLORIDA 
TWO TRAINS A DAY TO NEW ORLEANS 


Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale at reduced rates. 
Also Variable Route Tickets good going via 
Lookout Mountain and returning 
via Asheville. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PRINTED MATTER ADDRESS: 


W.A.Garrett, W.C. Rinearson, 


General Manager General Passenger Agent 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Foundations 


BEST FOUNDATIONS BY BEST METHODS. NONE TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL. 
NONE TOO DIFFICULT. 
PNEUMATIC CAISSONS STEEL SHEET-PILING 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES WOODEN PILING 
PIERS BY BOX METHOD 


Foundations of All Kinds...For All Purposes 





For Skyscrapers 


THE TRINITY BUILDING .... JJ§ BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LOOK FOR THE CUT AND READ DESCRIPTION, PAGE 9 
WE INSTALLED THESE CAISSON FOUNDATIONS, 
INCLUDING ALL SHORING AND EXCAVATING. 


Competent Engineers 
Adequate Plant of Special Machinery and Tools...Completely Organized Force of Experienced Men 
Always Abailable 


Shoring and Underpinning 





CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


35 NASSAU STREET “ * * “ “ “ NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


623 NEW NELSON BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
604 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





























Batterson § Eisele 








Marble Workers 








THE ILLUSTRATION HEREWITH 
SHOWS VIEW OF MARBLE WORK 
IN MAIN CORRIDOR OF THE 
TRINITY BUILDING NEW YORK, 
FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, ARCHITECT. 
ALL THE MARBLE WORK IN THE 
THREE LOWER FLOORS OF THIS 
BUILDING WAS EXECUTED BY US 











Office, Mill and Whart 


Edgewater, - - Th J. 


Hew Work Office and Works 
425-433 Eleventh Ave. 
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Baltimore 


Railroad 





STOP-OVER 
TEN DAYS ALLOWED 
on all first-class through tickets at 


WASHINGTON 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 








& Ohio 


D. B. MARTIN 


M.P.T., Baltimore. 


PICTURESQUE 


Chicago and Eastern Seaboard Cities 


Cleveland Baltimore 
Pittsburg Philadelphia 
Washington New York 





THE 


ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


B, N. AUSTIN 
G.P.A., Chicago 














“Colorado Short Line” 
DIRECT TO 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou 


AND ALL THE 
Famous Resorts } Rockies. 


Elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars, Observation 
Parlor Cafe Dining Cars, with Electric 
Lights and Fans, and Free 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


BEST LINE TO THE 


PORTLAND EXPOSITION 








H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis. 





Please mention THE 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
: aA work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for 
HARDWOOD FLOooRs. 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

House Furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. J Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. 








Advance News 


INDICATING 


—— Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 


MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, frum 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
ROBERT AND LINN LucE, 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
206 E, Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 





ORNAMENTAL 
— 


STAIRS 
STORE FRONTS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
FENCES anp RAILINGS 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 
SKYLIGHTS 


Brown Bros. Mig. Co. 


Established in 1860 
22d St. and Campbell Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephone Canal 115 


INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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PERFECTED VAULT LIGHTING 


TESTED POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
““BAR-LOCK” Galvanized Wrought Steel Construction, and “3”-POINT PRISMS 

















a AMM \ih Construction gives 77 per cent glass 
Li 4 | WU) Vi PLA area; refraction, 100 per cnt. 
Wrought steel insures greatest 
strength. Cement reinforcement 
makes perfectly watertight Norust. 


Indorsed wherever installed asthe =>—— 
most satisfactory of all overhead ; 
systems of illumination for pave- 
ments, floors or skylights. 









}3 ACTUAL S1ZK 








FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


American Bar-Lock Company 
Offices and Works, 26th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAUTION.—Any person using or selling any infringemen‘s of this Company’s patents will be promptly prosecuted. 


























The Great East and Wes! Line TEXAS ano LOUISIANA 


me PENNSYLVANIA LINES 
DIRECT ROUTE 


CHICAGO tc PITTSBURG BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK also to COLUMBUS INDIANAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI 
And All Points South 


FOR TIME OF TRAINS, RATES, SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS, CALL ON AGENTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINES OR ADDRESS 








NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


eee C. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Write fornew book on Texas. FREE No. 2 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 











E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 








PIONEER 


FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY 


1515 Marquette Building 
=== CHICAGO == 





CONTRACTORS FOR FIRE-PROOFING 
OF BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS 














National Fire Proofing Company 


STANDARD METHODS OF 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE 
FIREPROOFING 


Fast through train service to all points 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria 
on the East, to Omaha, Denver, the 
Black Hills, Salt Lake City and the 
Pacific Coast on the West, and north- 
ward to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Mar- 
quette and Sault Ste. Marie, 





Ghe Best of Everything. 
W. B. Kniskern, OFFICES 
P. T.M, BESSEMER BUILDING - - e«- -« PITTSBURGH 





sas Chicago, Ill, 170 BROADWAY ie 26 NEW YORK 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDIN - - PHILADELPHIA 
TREMONT BUILDING - - -+« + - + BOSTON 
HARTFORD BUILDING - 28 = 2 » CHICAGO 
15 WEST SARATOGA STREET - - - BALTIMORE 
















We own patents for the Johnson System of Fireproofing. Residences 
and other buildings can be made fireproof without the use of steel. 


LET US GIVE YOU ESTIMATES 
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Art Architectural 


| I 


We Give Particular Attention 
To Special f¢ 
Designs 


and are fully equipped 
to execute the most in- 
tricate and delicate work 
ever attempted in sheet 
metal. 


Mullins Vey 











Sheet Metal 
Work 


is far in advance in architectural 
design and artistic execution and 
has won an enviable reputation 
for excellence. 
















Estimates, Designs, etc., submitted 
to architects, builders and contract- 
ors on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
211 Franklin Street, 
Salem, Ohio. 




















of 


(Everything in sheet metal.) 
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tHE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN “ALL COLORS. 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 





THE DELTA LANDS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


are as rich as any in Holland and 
under the sunshine of 


CALIFORNIA 


growth is simply amazing. They are 
attracting the attention of Eastern 
Experts, and are among the remark- 
able lands of the world. Descriptive 
pamphlets free of Agents of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send 10 cents for March SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, containing illustrated 
description of the Delta lands 


Also books about opportunities and 
advantages of Life in California 


WRITE 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 


193 Clark Street _ CHICAGO, ILL. 











“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitarium,” 
—David Bennett Hi'l. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and rest- 
ful. If you visit this region once, you 
will go there again. An answer to 
almost any question in regard to the 
Adirondacks will be found in No. 20 of 
the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” ‘‘The Adi- 
rondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them;’’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL . 


A vag, = will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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“Giant” and 
“Red Metal” 
Sash Chains 


This cut illustrates one of 
many high class buildings 
in which our chains are 
used. We are the origina- 


tors of SASH Chain as a 
substitute for cord. Our 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE FOUR YEAR COURSE 


Offers full professional training with an option 
in Architectural Engineering leading to the 
degree of B. S. in Arch. 


THE GRADUATE YEAR 


Affords opportunity for advanced work in 
design and other subjects; leading to the 
degree of M. S. in Arch. 


THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COURSE 


For qualified draughtsmen, offers advanced 
technical training, yielding a Certificate ot 
Proficiency. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Also grants advanced standing to College 
graduates; offers a combination of liberal and 
technical courses whereby the degree of A. B. 
and B. S$. in Arch. can be taken in six years, 
and conducts a Summer School in which arch- 








itectural studies may be taken. 


Chains are “STAND- 
ARD” and are acknowl- 
Address Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College 


edged ” such by the Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
leading architects and are phia, Pa. 


specified by them * 


Samples of chains on application 


The Smith & Egge 


Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 





Money 





—_ es, = 


Trinity Buiiding, New York City 





Is 


Sound 














POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 





By the use of paints based 
on OXIDE of ZINC. They 
cover a much greater area 
per pound and last longer 
than other paints. They 
also yield more beautiful 
and more lastingly beauti- 
ful results. 


CHICAGO 


WORKS AT PULLMAN 























Filial a 
| i 





FREE: 


Our PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS: 


“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 
and “Paint: Why, How and When” 





SOLID 
THROUGH TRAINS 


BETWEEN 











CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK an PHILADELPHIA 


“VIA NIAGARA FALLS.” 


Also to BOSTON via the important busi 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


Ghe 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., appi 
to any Agent ‘of the Company, or . 


CEO. W. VAUX, 
ASST. GEN. PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. a . 
We do not grind zinc in oil. List 


of manufacturers of high grade zinc 
paints will be sent on application. 
Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Architects’ Specification Reminders 


























Page Page Page Page 
Architectural Instruction. Exhaust Fans. Mortar Colors. Sonioen fagtenees. 
University of Penn..... Ill Sturtevant Co.,B.F....... III French, S. H..& Co... XI Cudell, F. B.ncccccccce XI 
Architectural Iron Works. Exhaust Heads. Motors (Electric). Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
The Winslow Bros. Co. XVIL Sturtevant Co., B. F. ..... ul Sturtevant’Co., B. F... . TIE fOr ween gerne eeereees XI 
rown Bros. Mfg. Co.. Fans. Ornamental Shee 1 ork. Sanitary Woodwork. 
Architectural Photographers. Sturtevant Co,B. F....... Tt Py ms, oe’ Never Split Seat Co XU 
Taylor, J. W......+.. Il | Fireproof Doors. Paints, Oils and a, we ey ey = 
Architectural Views. Fireproof Shutters. Jose een: Consiade ib “eedceecsocesecocece P 
TT Be Wixekne ys: 11 | pireproofin ene. pose x | Sash Cords and Chains. 
Art Metal Tile moofing. d Illinois ev Cotta . Jersey Zine Cans VIII Smith & Egge Mfg. Co Vill 
Muilin-, W. HzCo. VII Lumber Co. .....-- VIII Smith, Edward & Co... XX Samson Cordage Works XX 
Bath Room Fixtures. National Fireproofing Pencils. Shingle Stain. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. CO. ‘ccccccccccccccece VI Joseph Dixon Crucible EWGntee Bes ccccceccc< X1X 
hE ARE Ges XI Proneer Fireproofing Co VI COS sccccpetecctan’ ee ® ene 
MStandard "Sanitary Mt MMfon Corn ccrencess XII | Plumbers? Fittings. oe 
r ani ar “4 i 
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isles ames A. Miller an Le pe aaa eee oN a eT ee eee A : 
Willer Mion Gay Mil. Mullins, W.H.Co. .... Vil. | Plumbers’ = ware, Porcelain | siqewalk and Vault Lights. 
waukee, ‘wis teeeres Floor Polish. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Brown Bros. Mfg. Co... 
Blowers. Butcher Polish Co..... V CO. voce cece eeeee ness XI | Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F.... Ill Forges. Ei Prisms. Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Brass Goods (Plumbers’). “eee CO te isesccs: Ill American Bar Lock Co. . mA Mtadcncetceucadeas XI 
tandard anitary Mig. oundations. merican Luxte: Prism Cv. XII Skylight (Gal. I 
mi aes oi XI De sen ‘eo ay settee IV | Railroads. Sulnus: Na Hc —.. VII 
ardware. 5 i - Ohi ‘ 
The Yale & Towne Mig. B. F. Sturtevant Co.... UI] jig rour Rowe... 1. xy | Snow Guards. 
Co. scccccccccccccoes XIII | Gas Blowers and Exhausters. Burllngton Route..... XIV | Spring Hinge 
Builders’ Sun Sturtevant Co.. B. F...... lll Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Xi Smith & ue Mfg. Co. VIII 
The Yale & Weene Mfg. Generating ee Chicago & Alton R’y... XIV 
CO a scascrcorenceses XIII Sturtevant Cu., B HI Denver & Rio Grande R. Statuary. 
Cements. Hardware. ha ote elec seesececeees XIV Mullins, W. H.Co.. Vil 
French, Ss. H. & Ce... XI The Yale & Towne Mf Grand Trunk Lines.. Vill Steam Hot Blast Apparatus. 
&- Illinois Central .....-.-- VI Sturtevant Co., B. I 
Closets. MME, dbcccuscccddncake XIII The Lake Shure Route. . XiX 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Heating. Monda' & ‘CH. & be Steel posh. hl : 
Che ee ee XI B: Ff. Sturtevant Co.... lll ee XIV Vulkmann, Chas. & Co... XII 
Concrete Construction. in Missouri Pacific R’ Steel Ceilings. 
Cornices. ae io ee Se New York Central R. R. Vit Mullins, W.H.Co... .... VII 
Muilins, W. H. Co........ Vil B. F. Sturtevant Co.... III Northern Pacifie Line... XVI | gtee1 Rolling D 
Conduit. Hollow Block. Northwestern Lines vI OOEs. 
National Fireproofing National Fireproofing ree Linas Panny vi Steel Rolling Shutters. 
cic ae Di isgecitcales 2) | See een 
ones, diet uinies-- . *1a eran SD aaecaee Ill, vill Steel Shutters. 
nterior Decorations. Santa Fe Ry s..cve ccc 
Samson Cordage Works XVI ~. & j. Sloaness ...%% Santa Fe Pacific eee vit a. T Cc 
Draft (Mechanical) Landscape Architect. Texas & Pacific R’y.... vI a ae oe ; 
Sturtevant Co.,B. F....... Ill Thomas Hawkes ...... Union Pacific Route. he XI Winkle Terra Cotta Co. Vil 
Drawing Material and Imple- Meltzer, a Sg waele uel xX Range Closets. 
Tile (Rubber). 
ments. Laundry T Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co.. XII Standard Sees Mfg. ; ET Ary ee XI perro (Steam). BF 
Drinking Fountains, reg ee Gee XI Roofing Tile. a Gig tie BP esee ce Ill 
tandar anitar ie. Lavatories. i i i = 
Caw ees. =! XI Standard Seeieade Mfg. Pere 5-wee «Meera ul Peterson Nursery ...... Il 
Drying Apparatus. Co, ween etre ee eee XI Celadon Roofing Tile Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F....... Ill | yeaa Pipe. Co., Manufacturers of wupeue Sanitary Mfg. f 
Dynamos. Standard Sanitary Mfg. High Grade Roofing Ma lbawnccdsededeqeece XI 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F. ..... Ill CO. oe TPR A XI Fc ee ae Ventilating Apparatus. 
Economizers (Fuel): Locks. Ave., ew York. Fac- Sturtevant Co., B. ©... .. it 
Sturtevant Co., B. F....... Ill The Yale & Towne Mfg. tories: Alfred, N. Y., Vimometers. 
Elevators. CO. -ccccccccccscccsto® AIT and Ottawa, Ill .... sneer Sanitary Mfg. on 
The J. W. Reedy Eleva- Lumber. Hectie Ti | Og LAP ee ; 
NORD OOS viva dasvoreces XI | Mail + pe American Sheet and Tin uve woe Lines. a 
i XX t id ° T 
Enameled Sates (Plumbers’ Cutler Manufacturing Co. XX Be Ke Re tie x amson Cordage orks XVI 
War Marble. N. & G. Taylor Co..... Il] | Wire Glass. 
Sianderd "Sanitary Mfg. Standard Sanitary Mfg. h 
Oc Seana weet xI Co. vids Fagen aes Mie X1 | Bolling Doors and Shutters ———_ Tron Railings and 
Rngines (Steam). Metal Ceilings. emer sknet builins, W.H.Co........ VII 
Sturtevant Co., B. F....... Ill Berger Mfg. Co. ...... XI | Bubber Tiling. Winslow Bros. Co......... XVIII 
Alphabetical Index of Advertisers 
Page Page Page Page 
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Fences 
PAIN[* && 
Smoke Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City;NJ, 





To properly SET OFF YOUR DESIGNS, 
especially country residences, public buildings 
and churches, advise a landscape design. YOU 
WILL PROFIT by doing so. My designs 
will properly fit your architecture, create the 
proper ensemble, and be effective. 


2 CARL ALFRED MELTZER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CIVIL and FOREST ENGINEER 
104 Michigan Ave., Chicago 






Landscape and Engineering Problems con- 
nected with the development of city and coun- 
try estates solved and executed. Selection of 
home sites. Proper locating of er 
Grading of grounds. Making of roads. Build- 
ing of bridges. Plans for drainage, sewage 
and water yn Building of dams and res- 
ervoirs. Artificial lakes and ponds. 








BARREN DESOLATE GROUNDS TRANS- 
FORMED INTO PLACES OF BEAUTY. 


The introduction of sheets of water with bridg- 
es spanning them, ornamental waterfowl, water 
lilies, and so forth, will greatly beautify your 
landscape. Rippling brooks; miniature water- 
falls and cascades; rustic bridges; pergolas; 


fountains; stately old English, Colonial and 
; f Formal gardens; Italian and Japanese gar- 
dens; water gardens; rock and wild gardens. 
— All designs carefully executed and supervised. 
1 Correspondence invited. Long distance tele- 
f phone Central 2682. 














THREE GOOD BOOKS 


for the 


Architect’s Library 


by Fred T. Hodgson, Architect 





All the Way 
THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 


of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief Get Ready 


concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tables, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 
Price, 22 aie. cloth.........0602. cesses: $1.50 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods Colorado 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 





for your 











methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing O ; 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. uting 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....... 1.50 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. Thi; It is not too early to plan 
work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen that Summer outing in the 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- Colorado Rockies. 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same The S 2: ° 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house e Dente Se ts arranging 
are given, ——e — doors, windows, G30 and all other some low-rate excursions to 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. Colorado, account Epworth 
Price, 12 mo. cloth ..............0...00.05. $2.00 League and G. A. R. meet- 
Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 ings in Denver. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY It will pay you to inquire 
= about them. 


PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. Best of trains,and Harvey 


360 Dearborn Street serves the meals. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Ask Santa Fe Agent 
109 Adams St., Chicigo 
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| “Standand’ 3 


Porcelain Enameled Closets 


AND HIGH GRADE 
Sanitary Wood Work 





7 
3 


Possess Qualities which make them Superior to all 
Other Closet Combinations 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Closet Bowls are 


neat in design and will not stain or dis- 








| color. ‘The surface is more vitreous than of earthenware, 
and is absolutely non-porous. They will not craze under 
frost or crack when frozen. “Standard” Sanitary Wood 
Work is made in our own wood-working plant and the 
wood is properly cured to prevent warping or opening of joints. 
‘ 


The ‘ Delecto”’ 


is a popular Stardard” Closet and should be specified by 
architects who are specially particular about this most im- 
portant fixture of the bathroom. Like all other 
“Standard ’”’ Ware, it bears our “GREEN and 
GOLD” label, the gaurantee of quality and dur- 
ability which relieves you of all risk. 

We will mail our book “MODERN BATH- - aia 
ROOMS ” to your clients, with your compliments, if a 
you will send us their names. 
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Standard Sanitary Mig, Co. ere P* 
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Dexter Portland 
cement... BERGER’S sit 


CEILINGS 


Largest Variety of Designs 








‘ 





Highest Standard Attainable for Pavement and Concrete Work. 








SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., Sele Agents, 


Established 1844. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 


Passenger and Freight 


Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. E i \ J i Fr () RS Bide 
CUDELL > 4% 
WITHOUT ANTI-SYPHON sé 939 DESIGNS 
63 to 1 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, CLASSIK EXCLUSIVELY 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. Write for Catalogzue . 











For Churches, Schools, Stores, Residences, 
Offices, Lodge Rooms, Courthouses, Libraries, 
Etc. Easy to erect. 


THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM , | cocttalssnaks,testing, Siting Metal Shingies, 


Fireproofing Specialties in Sheet Metal. 














F. E. CUDELL’S Patented—Authorized by P. O. D. PR A RE OIE OO 
Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap J S M AIL CHUTE THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, g | New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. A necessity in Hotels, Apartments, Office aie 





and Public Buildings 
Full Information on Application to 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentees,. 
Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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| 4, 500 TONS OF STEEL ERECTED IN LESS THAN 50 DAYS | 


The above is 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

of the 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompanying 
cuts, 








Let us make 





a record 
for you. 
< rebee Ape 21:19. =~C*~*# is Tiahe se” 
CH AS. VOLKMANN & CO. enxeeat contractors 
Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Roebling System of 
Fire-Proof Construction. 


y A.AABBOTT RCO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
lnstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

50 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN THE FIRE AND WATER 
TESTS OF THE NEW YORK BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT, AND NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 








THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION. CO., 


Fuller Bldg., Broadway and:23rd St: 906 Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











The difference between a satisfied client and one who is 
‘fiot, is sometimes merely a question of not specifying a 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT 


This. cut should prove to architects why NEVER-SPLIT Seats 
ate’ Guaranteed ‘Never to Split or Crack. The Sections are 
assembled with bolts and nuts inserted, ready to join. If you are 
not’ quite. convinced, write us and we will send our catalogue that 
willslead. to your specifying seats manufactured exclusively by the 


Never-Split Seat Company 
EVANSVILLE - - ~ INDIANA 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE tito OF EACH MONTH 





PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00. 





All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENT . 5 a 2 - *W. S. Eames, St. Louis, Mo. 
First VICE-PRESIDENT ALFRED STONE, Providence, R. I. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT Cass GiLBErt, New York. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER *GLENN-Brown, Washington, D. C. 
AupIToR FoR Two YEARS Rosert STEAD, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOR FOR ONE YEAR James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 


Boarp oF Directors FoR 1905. 


For Three Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J..M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; *Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia. 

For Two Years.—Charles F. McKim, New York; *Geo. B. Post, New 
York; *R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 

For One Year.—Robert S. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mundie, 
Chicago; Isaac E. Ditmars, New York. 
*Executive Committee. 





THE AROHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New ‘The Detroit Architectural Club. 


York. The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Washington Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The Architect’s Club, U. of IIl. 

The Toronto Architectural Club. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. The National Society of Mural 
The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. Painters. 


The Chicago Architectural Club. 
ExecuTiveE CoMMITTEE, 84 ApAMs St., CHICAGO. 


N. Max Dunning, President. 

Richard E. Schmidt, Vice-President. Alfred H. Granger. 
Herman’ Von Holst, Treasurer. Elmer Jensen. 

J. L. Hamilton, Secretary. Howard Shaw. 


Next ConveNTION At New YorK, N. Y., 1906. 


We hope that our professional friends will 

bo read the article in another column on “Re- 

Improvements. Cent Improvements in Building.” Some por- 

tions of the article relate rather to possible 

than to actual improvements, but they are, perhaps, not 

less interesting on that account; and the suggestions in re- 

gard to extending the use of structural metal in dwelling- 

houses are of importance, not only to architects and build- 

ers, but to the people who are to inhabit the dwellings, 
and to those who insure them and their contents. 

We remember once, in Paris, seeing a workman come 
out of a new house, pick up an iron beam which was lying 
on the sidewalk, and carry it into the building under his 
arm. The beam, as we remember it, was about five inches 
deep and nine or ten feet long; and it seemed to us then, 
as it has ever since, that such beams»would have a wide 
field of usefulness in this country. Imagine, for example, 
that six-inch beams could be rolled to a weight of five 
pounds to the foot, in place of the present minimum of 
about twelve pounds. A six-inch beam of this kind would 
weigh just about as much as a two by ten spruce beam of 
the same length, and, at present prices of timber and of 
structural steel, would be approximately the same in cost, 
while the steel beam would be considerably stronger, and 
much stiffer. In building an ordinary city dwelling-house, 
the steel beams would be more readily set in place than 
wooden beams, being uniform in width they would be much 
more easily and quickly levelled; and there would be no 
trimming to do around fireplaces and flues, as the beams 
could be built directly into the flues, and the hearths for 
the fireplaces would be built on the beams, with a support 
of bent bars under them, without requiring the brick 
trimmer arches which give so much trouble with wooden 
beams, and are so unsatisfactory when built.” “With the 
beams spaced at. the distance usual for wooden beams, there 
would be no need of plates under their ends, as the weight 
would be better distributed than under wooden beams; 
nor would there be any need of anchors, as a steel beam, be- 
ing unshrinkable, holds to a wall of masonry with at least 
ten times the force that a wooden beam does. 

For laying wood flooring on top of the steel beams, a 
sharp-pointed dog, driven into the edge of the floor board, 
and hooking under the flange of the beam, so as to draw the 
board tight down: to the metal, would be suitable for 
matched flooring; and it might have a Jouble point for 
square-joint flooring. Such dogs, if properly designed, 
could never move or draw out, and would hold the flooring 
more securely and permanently than nails in timbers. For 
carrying the ceiling, metal lath would be necessary. Al- 
though this material is being gradually improved, it needs 
still further improvement, and the price of it is much too 
high. One of the best varieties weighs only a little over 
three pounds per square yards, and sells at nineteen cents, 
or at the rate of nearly one hundred and twenty dollars a 
ton. This is at least twice as much as it ought to cost, 
and the design should be modified, so as to give it greater 
stiffness without materially increasing the weight. Some- 
thing has already been accomplished in this direction, but 
what is required is a material which, when. applied to 
beams or studs sixteen inches from centers, will be as rigid 
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as wooden lathing, so as to do away with furrings, stiffen- 
ers, stretchers and all other devices of the sort; and it 
should be made flat and straight in manufacturing, so that 
it can be properly covered with two coats of plastering. 
Such lathing as this, secured to the frame, and the pieces 
secured to each other, by something better than the 
wretched wiring now in use, would be of great value to the 
whole community, not only for buildings with metal fram- 
ing but for those of the old type, and would do more than 
anything else, perhaps, to promote the change from com- 
bustible to incombustible construction, which is now de- 
layed by obstacles which a little thought could easily over- 


come, 





The manufacturers of conerete building 
Requirements })|ocks must secure improvements in their 
of Concrete ; : 
Building Blocks. Machines and blocks to reach the best results. 
By coéperating with architects it may be 
possible to produce as wide a variation in the construction 
of private residences, apartment houses and business build- 
ings as it is now with wood, brick or stone. For the facing 
of buildings blocks must harmonize with the surround- 
ings and architectural treatment. The manufacture of 
purely ornamental concrete blocks is a feature of the in- 
dustry that has received comparatively little attention, for 
the rush has been to produce blocks cheaper and more dur- 
able than bricks or stone. Poor cement workmen and un- 
skilled masons have contributed their share toward injur- 
ing the standing of the blocks. Indeed, the workmen in 
many instances show a surprising amount of ignorance in 
laying the blocks which injures the beauty and value of a 
wall composed of them. An important need of the indus- 
try is a class of efficient workmen who can understand the 
value of artistically combining the different kinds of blocks 
in harmonious structures. The artificial coloring of the 
faces of concrete blocks has been attempted with more or 
less success, but the most satisfactory way to do this, it has 
been found, is by using colored sand stones in a mortar 
for mixing on the surface of each block. By having a solid 
facing, the stone blocks can better resist the destructive 
effects of time and weather. There is no material so un- 
certain in its action as concrete unless made carefully ac- 
cording to well known formulas. The manufacture of 
cements has reached its present stage of success only 
through years of experiment and test. The best Portland 
cement is the most valuable product of the ages for a wide 
class of work, and its reliability is well established. But 
when we mix the cement with sand or other foreign sub- 
stances we introduce an element which may or may not 
weaken its efficiency. Concrete building blocks have come 
to stay, and their influence upon our future building will 
he far reaching, but it is time that a note of warning should 
be sounded against their careless and inefficient manufac- 
ture, and also against the fault of crude designs. The 
materials must be made popular among architects by virtue 
of their intrinsic qualities. 





The desire for simple lines and good propor- 

The ereh i tion among those of cultivated taste has with- 
Pon. Soc in recent years caused a growing demand, 
especially in the West, for the so-called mis- 

sion style of design in buildings and furniture, based 
upon the remains of old Spanish work in Southern Cali- 


fornia. Where the designer recognizes the limitations of 
the style and the surroundings are appropriate very charm- 
ing results are often secured. It best lends itself to low 
broad masses, simple outlines and roofs of low pitch. With 
these characteristics, graceful sweep of gables, deep porches 
and an interior court, picturesque and well nigh ideal 
suburban and country houses can be designed, especially 
adapted for warm latitudes, that will have much of the 
true spirit of the style. In too many instances this style 
has been used for buildings to which it was not adapted. 
It is not suited to ordinary commercial buildings, nor to 
street fronts in city blocks, nor can satisfactory results be 
obtained in buildings over two stories high. It has been 
used quite successfully in the design of railroad stations, 
notably where the roads traverse the country in which the 
stvle may be said to be indigenous, and some very good 
libraries and schoolhouses have been designed in this style. 
The most successful mission churches have been those 
which have followed their prototypes with considerable 
fidelity. While its chief features are derived from the 
Moors and the Italians, these have been adapted and com- 
bined by the Spanish builders to produce a style with a 
charm all its own. Its Mooresque origin suggests the char- 
acter of the ornamentation most appropriate, and its most 
effective application. While such ornament correctly ap- 
plied adds beauty to the work few styles are less dependent 
upon ornamental detail. Its true spirit, strong in mass and 
refinement and simplicity of line, can be obtained with com- 
paratively few elements of design, coarse material and 
finish, and freedom from ornamcntation. To interpret the 
stvle with just appreciation one needs to come under the 
spell of those old missions and their harmonious surround- 


ings. 





Considerable distinction awaits the Ameri- 
Progress in = can city that shall first adopt the Paris cus- 
Grouping : : ‘ 
of Buildings. tom of awarding each year a prize for the best 
designed building of the year. While Amer- 
ica as yet has not advanced to the point of such recognition 
of good architecture, progress is making in other directions, 
notably in the grouping of buildings of a public and edu- 
cational character. Several cities with the assistance of 
the architectural profession have under consideration, care- 
fully prepared plans for the rearranging and grouping of 
public buildings, erection of monumental approaches to 
avenues and parks, the beautifying of water fronts with 
terraces and ornamental bridges and other civic improve- 
ments and embellishments. Most of these plans require in 
the larger cities great expenditures of money for their ful- 
fillment, but with the rapidly growing sentiment in their 
favor this obstacle will not be found insurmountable. In 
this regard, the smaller and less congested cities have con- 
siderable advantage, as convenient locations for the group- 
ing of buildings can be obtained at comparatively moderate 
cost. The list is constantly growing of educational institu- 
tions, the old as well as the newer, that are working to a 
harmonious plan for the arrangement and design of their 
buildings. It can not be urged too strongly upon those in au- 
thority that the first intelligent step is to secure under com- 
petent advice, a general plan. A comprehensive plan can not 
be decided upon too soon, and should wisely provide not 
only for present requirements but for growth far in the 
future. It would thus form a foundation upon which each 
stone in the future superstructure would fit into its proper 
place to form a consistent, harmonious, beautiful whole. 


oe 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING. 
5. 
BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT. 

There are many indications that this country is pre- 
paring for a great change in its habits of construction, and 
that the characteristic American building of the future is 
to be a very different thing from the flimsy construction of 
boards and laths to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed. It is not impossible that sentiment may have had 
something to do with the change; and that the feeling 
which has grown so rapidly among us within the past five 
or six years, that this country is a great force among the 
nations of the earth, and that its duties and responsibil- 
ities have become proportionate to its power, may have its 
influence in leading people who can afford to pay for what 
they like, to demand in their buildings, as many do at pres- 
ent, a seriousness of design, and a massiveness of material 
and construction, utterly opposed to the pettiness and sham 
once believed, with too much reason, to be inseparable from 
American architecture. Undoubtedly, a part of the credit 
for this improvement is due to the high artistic feeling 


of American architects; but the best architect must shape * 


his designs to suit his clients; and the impression of power, 
as distinguished from richness or show, in which our great 
cities already surpass any others in the world, is due quite 
as much to the taste of the owners of new buildings as to 
that of the architects whom they employ. 

In the design of country dwelling-houses the move- 
ment, although more recent, and, as yet of limited extent, 
is still more conspicuous than in city buildings, for the 
reason that the change is greater; and, even now, it is 
difficult for any one but an architect to realize that the 
structure of studding and clapboards, which has been in 
universal use here for such purposes for nearly three hun- 
dred years is destined to give place, within a comparatively 
short period, to a far nobler and more enduring fabric of 
masonry and steel. Aesthetically, the world will be the 
gainer by the exchange of a mode of building so limited 
in architectural expression, and so mean and shabby in its 
rapid decay, for a more solid system of construction ; but 
artistic considerations, although they will be influential in 
introducing and defining the new fashion, will count for 
less than economical ones in securing its general adoption. 

Among the economical arguments which will lead, 
before many years, to the substitution of metal and ma- 
sonry for wood in country, as well as city buildings, is 
likely to be the unanswerable one of the smaller cost, all 
things considered, of the more substantial construction. 
Already, strength for strength, a steel frame is cheaper, 
at normal prices, even in this country, than one of wood ; 
and it is only in details that the more enduring and in- 
combustible structure exceeds in cost the familiar type. 
These details can be, and undoubtedly will be, very much 
simplified and cheapened as soon as the demand warrants 
the working out of a new system, while the cost of framing 
timber must, apparently, steadily advance. Few people 
realize that, while structural steel can be produced more 
cheaply in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world, our timber resources are already smaller propor- 
tionately, than those of any other civilized country, except, 
perhaps, Spain, while the enormous consumption of lum- 
ber is rapidly reducing them still further. Architects, who 
now constantly see doors and other finished woodwork of 
Oregon cedar and Swedish fir, brought four thousand 


miles to be used on the site of what were supposed, not 
so very many years ago, to be the inexhaustible pine forests 
of Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, have no 
difficulty in foreseeing the abandonment of timber framing 
in all but the remoter regions of the country as soon as a 
cheap and satisfactory substitute can be found for it; and, 
judging from what they have already accomplished in this 
direction, it is the architects who will lead in adapting 
metal construction to new and greatly extended uses. The 
first need is, probably, lighter shapes for beams. Very 
light steel beams are rolled in France and Belgium, to be 
used as a substitute for wooden beams, and shapes of the 
same kind, which could be handled and cut readily by 
builders, would be very useful in this country. 

Another requisite for dwelling-house construction in 
metal is a light and efficient connection, perhaps in the 
nature of a stirrup, which will not require bolting or rivet- 
ing. For ordinary dwelling-house work the methods used 
in designing the metal frame of an office-building are 
totally inapplicable. The country builder can not lay 
out his steel work beforehand with any precision; he can 
not handle heavy beams, and can not, with the materials 
within his reach, fill in wide spaces between the beams. 
What he needs is framing stock, any piece of which can 
be handled by one or two men. In order that supplies of 
material suitable for his use may be carried by dealers, as 
timber is in the lumber yards, he must be able to cut his 
floor-beams and uprights, either with a machine or a hack- 
saw, as easily as those of wood; to secure them together 
by adjustable brackets, something like those used in library 
work, which will not involve drilling or punching; and to 
frame his headers and tail-beams by means of adjustable 
hangers. With light beams, at such a moderate distance 
apart that floor-boards could be laid directly upon them, 
secured by clips in the joints, and metal lath fastened 
underneath, a structure would be formed which would be 
practically, if not theoretically, economical, and, enclosed 
by walls of brick, stone or concrete, or, possibly, by steel 
studding, covered on both sides with metal lath, and fin- 
ished outside and inside with cement, would be cheap, 
strong and undecaying. It would not be fireproof in the 
way in which the beautiful system worked out for office- 
buildings is fireproof; but that is not uecessary for dwell- 
ing-houses; and, with ceilings, walls and partitions plas- 
tered on metal lath, or on terra-cotta or concrete, it would 
be practically incombustible. Even stairs might, prob- 
ably, be worked out with adjustable brackets, so as to suit 
any conditions, at a cost no greater than that of wood- 
framed stairs; and to the roof-purlins, attached with ad- 
justable clips, would be hung tiles, such as are made in 
France and Germany, and should be made here, at a cost 
no greater than that of good shingles, while they are put 
on more easily than shingles, need no nails, and are ever- 
lasting. For gutters, skylights and many other accessories, 
where the indestructible copper can not be afforded, gal- 
vanized iron, which is much better made now than it was 
a few years ago, would be at least equal in durability to 
wood. 

It is true that some time is likely to be required for 
the development and introduction into current use of a 
structural system of this kind, but circumstances seem to 
be leading unmistakably to such development, and, mean- 
while, many details of the more costly fireproof work, 
which would be applicable also, in part, to dwelling-houses, 
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have been greatly improved, as well 1s reduced in price, 
within the last few years. Marble tiling for floors, for 
example, costs now little more than one-third the price 
demanded for it ten years ago, and is much better done; 
and the cost of the “terrazzo” flooring, of bits of marble 
imbedded in cement, has been reduced in even greater pro- 
portion. ‘The floorings of earthenware or cement tiles, 
once so popular, have been for some years rather out of 
fashion, although the cost of them has been reduced in 
about the same ratio as that of marble tiling, and it is 
not until very recently that new and charming varieties 
of floor tile have been introduced, which seem likely to 
revive the use of a material excellent in itself and capable 
of lovely architectural effects. It isa satisfaction to know 
that the best of the new tilings are of American design 
and manufacture, and it is hardly less satisfactory to find 
that they have met with immediate appreciation from the 
American public, which’ has welcomed their picturesque 
irregularity and dull but beautiful coloring with a readi- 
ness which gives a high idea of the native artistic instinct 


of our people. 


In connection with the masonry filling between metal 


floor beams, much has been accomplished in the way of 
improvement within the past few years, but much still 
remains to be done. It ought to be observed that such 
filling, while necessary in warehouses, and perhaps in lofty 
office-buildings, hotels and apartment-houses, where a con- 
flagration may accumulate heat enough to cripple or de- 
stroy metal floor beams not protected in this manner, is 
worse than useless in dwelling-houses, where, unless a mar- 
ble or tile floor is to be laid, it simply burdens the floor 
and adds greatly to the cost of the building without any 
necessity, as no dwelling-house fire could spread through a 
floor of steel beams, with a wooden floor laid directly on 
top of them, and a plaster ceiling, on metal lath, applied to 
their underside. | 

Where, however, such filling is necessary, it can be 
had now in a great variety of forms. Without entering 
into the controversy between the so-called “standard” floor 
filling, made with flat arches of cellular terra-cotta blocks, 
and the different concrete fillings, reinforced with metal 
in various forms, it may, perhaps, be suggested that pat- 
entees and manufacturers, particularly of systems of con- 
crete filling, have made a mistake in endeavoring to sur- 
pass each other in the width of the spans which they would 
undertake to cover. If concrete were a perfectly invariable 
material the maximum spans might be used with confi- 
dence, but it is very far from being so, and scores of acci- 
dents, which have done much to discredit all systems of 
reinforced concrete construction, have occurred, in conse- 
quence of attempts to cover spans of unnecessary width. 
It is true that, in theory, the cheapest steel-framed struc- 
ture is that in which the floor-beams are spaced most widely 
apart ; but, with concrete, the weight and cost of the filling 
between the beams increase, roughly, in proportion to the 
square of the span, so that the limit of spacing for the 
greatest economy in the combined construction is soon 
reached, and, in practice, it is desirable to reduce the span 
of the filling still more, the cost of the additional steel 
required, at normal prices, being fully offset by the saving 
in the thickness of the floors, the reduction in weight on 
the uprights and the foundations, the lessening of the vol- 
ume of wet concrete which must be dried out before the 
finishing of the building can proceed, and the simplifica- 


tion of the problem of laying wood floors over the concrete 


construction, a problem which has not yet been satisfac- 


: 


torily solved. 





HOW TO BECOME AN ARCHITECT. 
BY W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT. 


F course, most every one knows that when such a 
C) course is practicable, the easiest, best and surest road 
for a student is to obtain the most complete liberal and pro- 
fessional training—a college course, then a course in the 
Institute of Technology or the Architectural course in such 
institutions as Columbia, Cornell, Champaign, etc., and 
then the course of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, after 
which journey to see the most noted buildings. If he can 
obtain admission go to the School of Athens. 

It is assumed that our student has kept up a constant 
judicious course of architectural reading during his entire 
course of study, so that he is prepared to derive the greatest 
benefit from his travels. What I have outlined is no ex- 
aggeration. Read Vitruvius, who wrote about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and see what he thought, at 
that time, an architect should know. Of course, he should 
be able to speak French, some German, and Italian, espe- 
cially Italian enough to understand and make himself un- 
derstood. His course at the Ecole will have made him 
familiar with French, but he will find some Italian of de- 
cided benefit. The writer well remembers how annoying 
he found his far too limited knowledge of Italian was to 
him, when he was traveling in Italy, and his determination 
to speak it much better on his next visit. It is true the 
educated persons he met spoke French or English, but it is 
often to the peasant or to the workman that he is forced to 
apply for information, who knows no language but Italian, 
and he must do the best he can, and is often much vexed 
that he can not obtain the little he wants to know. His 
pocket dictionary may have helped him to ask his question, 
but not to understand the answer. 

We must admit that it is only the very exceptional 
student that can obtain the means to follow the foregoing 
course, and the average student must get on with far less 
help from others. One calls to mind successful practition- 
ers who were what is called self-educated. Our student is 
determined to do as well as they have done, and commences 
to study how he can best do it. He seeks a place in some 
architect’s office, even without pay, and commences to draw. 
He attends an evening school of which there are usually 
several in our larger cities. He soon becomes so useful that 
the employer commences to pay him a salary, little enough 
perhaps at first, but it is at least an encouragement. Only 
a short time since a well known architect told the writer 
that he felt almost ashamed when at first he received his 
pay each Saturday night, feeling conscious that he did not 
earn it, but it made him determined that he would and 
that right soon, and soon his employer promoted him, and 
he was able to lay by a little each week, which enabled him 
to take a two years’ course at Columbia College, under that 
dear old man Professor Ware, until today his practice and 
reputation are equal to that of some of his competitors who 
were able to follow the schools from the outset with all the 
advantages that a wealthy parent could give them. Self 
education in every branch is hard work and requires much 
determination and self sacrifice, and it is only those who 
possess these qualifications that succeed. 
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An earnest student usually draws well before he knows 
what to draw—before he has sufficient knowledge of the 
styles and of proportion to keep his drawings pure and 
simple—dignified and pleasing. Never rely upon orna- 
ment—a good drawing is pleasing from its general forms 
and proportions alone without detailed ornament and with- 
out a molding, and this is the way drawings should be 
made and studied in outline alone, and when this is quite 
satisfactory, then if vou desire, ornament or accent the 
construction, but never construct the ornament. 

In the office of most architects there is a consider- 
able library, and our student should avail himself of every 
opportunity to study these books, look over carefully the 
plates, and take notes. 

If he has not begun already, he should now commence 
his scrap books. Select a well bound scrap book of good 
size, not too small, number the pages, and make a classi- 
fied index. This should be a separate volume, for later in 
life the scrap books will become very numerous. Go at 
this only after a careful study. Make your first volumes, 
exteriors, general facades, one volume, masonry, brick, steel 
skeleton, terra cotta, frame, one volume, office buildings, 
one, banks, one, court houses, libraries, hotels, ete., and 
these subdivided, leaving numerous pages under each class 
for future additions. Let the student always carry in his 
pocket a pad of good sketching paper, pencils and a foun- 
tain pen. After a little practice he will prefer to sketch 
with the pen; when he gets to his office let him complete 
his sketch, put on the date, locality, and anything of in- 
terest. Never miss an opportunity to sketch everything he 
sees that he thinks may be of interest or use to him here- 
after. Let him cut from the magazines, papers, etc., all 
prints he considers of value, and collect photographs wher- 
ever he has an opportunity, having his own camera. Put 
all these collections in the classified scrap books that must 
be carefully indexed, as Poole indexed the magazines. It 
is casy to see that in a few years our student will possess a 
valuable working library that really has cost him very little 
more than the valuable study. 

It can be readily seen how important 1s the classifi- 
cation and indexing, and that the scrap books should be of 
the most substantial character. Some of my old scrap 
books needed rebinding years ago. 

Whenever the student is studying books of architec- 
tural plates he should make small tracings of bits that he 
will like to refer to hereafter, and note the work wherein 
he found them. These tracings should be pasted in their 
proper places in the scrap books. Although the writer has 
detached scrap books designated by the year 1872-6, 1877-9, 
etc., still he has always regretted that he did not start a 
regular classified collection properly indexed long ago. He 
remembers hundreds of things that he now wishes were in 
his scrap books, so arranged and indexed that they could be 
readily found. 

There will be much in these scrap books that he will 
use in his daily work, and the spirit that they will give to 
his work in designing will make him what is known as a 
rapid workman, of great value if he is practicing for him- 
self, and highly appreciated and well paid if he is at work 
for others. 

Our student has now become so conversant with the 
different styles of architecture that his designs will be pure, 
quiet, dignified and always pleasing. 


About 1886 the writer was in his office in Chicago 
when Mr. Fred Law Olmsted called. They had known each 
other long ago, during the campaign of Vicksburg, when 
Mr. Olmsted, who was vice-president of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, visited the army to see what the commission 
could do to benefit the soldiers. We were with Sherman’s 
command at Young’s Point opposite Vicksburg, and were 
riding along the levee which was lined with steamboats 
that had brought supplies and men to Grant’s army. They 
were all of. that stereotyped pattern known as river boats, 
all with a light gallery around the saloon deck profusely 
ornamented with three boards cut into poor flimsy patterns 
by the jig saw and all painted white. 

Mr. Olmsted stopped his horse, saying, “Let us stop a 
moment and look at those boats. How easy it would be to 
improve their ‘architecture’ ” I saw at once that I must 
lead on Mr. Olmsted and I would get some valuable in- 
formation. 

At that moment I caught sight of the gun boat “Tyler” 
coming down the river, to which I called Mr. Olmsted’s 
attention. I remarked, “for example that gunboat was 
once a river boat exactly the counterpart of these.“ “That 
is an example,” says Mr. Olmsted, “see what was done— 
simply took out the useless gallery and ornamentation sim- 
plified and made practical—see how much the architecture 
is improved ; just what should be done to all these boats.” 
I have always called this my first lesson in architecture. 
Learn to improve what you see about you. 





In 1900 the writer attended the International Con- 
gress of Architects at the World’s Fair Grounds in Paris, 
where we met Mr. Dumontier, the architect-in-chief of the 
Duchy of Brabant, who invited him to be sure and call 
upon him when he came to Brussels, which he did about a 
month later. We were riding together when in Brussels, 
in the celebrated woods in which Wellington marched, on 
leaving the ball of the Duchess of Richmond, on his way 
to Waterloo. He gave directions to the driver and we soon 
entered the new suburb. There were new houses, many 
completed on either side of the boulevard, through the 
wood. Dumontier said, “Look at these new houses, they 
are what we call the style de la Jeunesse (youth). See 
that front door? The top twists off at the summit in the 
most extravagant rococo style like the corner of a gilt pic- 
ture frame. You might ask does he intend to gild it?” 

All the details of the houses were in a similar, absurd, 
extravagant style, certainly original, for I had never seen 
anything like it. Dumontier added, “These houses are all 
by young architects; it is not that they lack talent, for you 
can see that they have plenty. They are all striving after 
originality, and hope to make a reputation in that direction. 
They will quiet down as they get older and will design in 
a simple and dignified manner, and will be the first to 
laugh at what they will style the follies of youth.” 

Our student is now well informed on all matters per- 
taining to architecture as a fine art; he must now study 
the engineering of architecture. 

First, 1 would recommend that he should carefully read 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book; a mis- 
nomer, by the way, for its dimensions have far outgrown 
the pocket. It should be kept ready at hand and be studied 
until the student can refer to every subject and quickly 
solve his problem and be sure that he has understood the 
book correctly. He should then study elementary and prac- 
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tical electricity, understand what is best for an electric 
plant in the buildings he is likely to have in charge, the 
wiring for lighting, ete. 

He should then take the different apparatus and appli- 
ances, such as heating, plumbing, sewerage, elevators, etc., 
it is not necessary that I should enumerate them, but it 
is necessary that the architect shall be able to write a clear 
and proper specification therefor, with a diagram of the 
necessary layouts, etc. 

Of course, you will say that the writer has outlined 
the work of a lifetime, and certainly he has, and very 
properly, for a professional man should keep up his studies 
as long as he is in professional practice, or he will find him- 
self dropping behind and younger men taking his place. 





MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS.* 
II. Modern City-Making. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT. 

Chairman Committee of Experts, Art Federation of Philadelphia. 

EDUCED to a formula, the elements of modern city- 

making are circulation, hygiene and beauty. Cireu- 
lation may be termed the anatomy of a city; the transit 
facilities above, below and on the surface of the ground, 
the life arteries or pipe galleries for the distribution of 
public utilities, including a sewerage system. 

The interdependence of circulation and hygiene is 
evident. 

Hygiene represents the aspect and prospect of the city, 
its general salubrity, the density of population, the lighting 
by night and day, a free sweep of air, and lastly, a proper 
density of construction. 

A fixed ratio should exist between the voids and solids 
of all quarters of the city, whether such quarter be one of 
lofty buildings or of modest two or three story residences. 

sy this is meant a proper ratio between blocks of buildings 
on the one hand and the streets, courts, and open spaces 
surrounding them on the other. If a sufficiency of open 
space is provided, beauty is possible. The interdependence 
between all three—hygiene, circulation and beauty—is now 
evident. 

Beauty represents the expression of a city. Cities, like 
individuals, have natural and artificial expressions. The 
dominating chimneys of the manufacturing town, and the 
surmounting domes and minarets of the oriental city, are 
each natural expressions. 

The savage man has much the same faculties as his 
civilized brother, but these faculties are less developed. 
The savage man is unkempt, shaggy and dirty. 

The ordinary city is unkempt, i. e., it is a haphazard 
agglomeration and is usually dirty. But as cities develop— 
whether it be the crude and purely utilitarian manufactur- 
ing town or the mysteriously beautiful city of the Orient— 
in this age of tolerance and universal knowledge they soon 
produce one or more cosmopolitan thoroughfares, provid- 
ing easy circulation, good hygienic properties and some de- 
gree of beauty. 

The city begins to wash itself. It may be but Pera 
Street of Stamboul, merely “a lick and a promise,” yet it 
illustrates the fact that all cities have certain requirements 

*The opening paragraphs are from an address delivered by the Author 


—— Art Society of Baltimore at Johns Hopkins University, Jan. 


in common when they begin to groom themselves and enter 
into competition with one another. 

This social adjustment may take away much from 
their picturesque charm, and some of their individuality, 
hut in return it brings compensating conveniences and well 
being. 

Consider the manner in which the Germans method- 
ically approach any problem and you will see positive re- 
sults of their intelligence in the physical development of 
their well disciplined cities. Consider Paris, with its 
nearly perfect civil service ; its departments of public works 
and design; its special representative from one board serv- 
ing on many other boards; with architects, sculptors, paint- 
ers, horticulturalists and medical men in consultation on 
problems that are purely engineering problems with us, and 
the reader gets some idea of the proper way to evolve plans 
for the carrying out of public improvements. 

With Glasgow’s public utilities entirely removed from 
politics, and the municipality successfully conducting its 
gas and electric lighting, its telephones, water works, mar- 
kets, parks, baths and lodging houses, and you obtain an 
idea of what the downtrodden Scot gets for his taxes. Or, 
again, consider St. Gall, in Switzerland, and one or two 
other happy communes in the same country, where all pub- 
lic property is administered without taxation and returns 
a profit annually, and you get another of many object les- 
sons from backward Europe which should encourage you, 
should you be a social idealist, to hope for much here that 
is yet beyond the horizon. 

Here in “the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
in all our cities many foul growths must be torn up root 
and branch before a fair start can be made. But let us not 
be downeast on that account, for in many European cities 
conditions were much worse where now prevail high stan- 
dards of hygiene, circulation and beauty. 

Is it to be wondered at that our short term officials 
often hesitate to inaugurate physical improvements upon 
really broad and enlightened lines? Not at all. The respon- 
sibility is too great. And then the next election must be 
considered. The contractors who put them in office must 
be considered. And sometimes better get-rich-quick 
schemes, such as the reckless granting of franchises must 
be considered of paramount importance. Yet there is prog- 
ress. To the remarkable private initiative of our people we 
owe nearly everything that is public spirited, and in spite 
of an unfortunate state of affairs which levels down to 
polities and corporate greed rather than up to the standards 
of the best trained minds, yet notwithstanding all this 
several civic patriots have already accomplished wonders, 
and it is to them we must look for that evolution which will 
enable our cities to gradually metamorphose themselves 
upon 20th century lines. Were Haussman alive today 
he would not apply his rules of thirty and forty years ago 
to American city-making, but from conditions peculiar to 
our life and time he would evolve new ones which, if fol- 
lowed, would produce magical results. 
Paris this is what he accomplished: 


In reconstructing 
He transformed a 
dark, dirty, tortuous and malodorous medieval city into the 
brightest, the cleanest, the most open and the most countri- 
fied community of any size in the whole world. Briefly, 
he increased the density of population in proportion to a 
great decrease in the density of construction. 


A uniform six story alignment did the trick. 
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What possibilties might he not see in our lofty struc- 
tures; in our rapid transit facilties, and in our adaptability 
as a people! 

Here the principles and rules to govern in working 
out the immense and delicate problems before us are yet 
to be formulated, while since Haussman’s time they have 
been drawn up, tabulated and arranged for the most effec- 
tive guidance in many different fields abroad. We look for 
private initiative and then to the officials. Among us 
the rule is that some private citizen or society must initiate 
the idea, then it must be followed by newspaper publicity, 
public meetings, etc., before it is worthy of official consider- 
ation, while abroad it is planned years in advance of execu- 
tion by well trained officials. Not only are public improve- 
ments schemed out in advance in this manner, but all pri- 
vate enterprises using in any way the public domain have 
their plans developed, altered, perfected and extended 
by the city officials, without consulting the public; and with 
but scant consideration of the wishes of the promoters who 
supply the funds. Thus railways and trolley lines are not 
paralleled, real estate operators are not permitted to stam- 
pede property values, overhead electrical construction is 
restricted and carried out only under the most rigid reg- 
ulations, and the strangling of thoroughfares by all sorts 
of encroachments, so frequent in this country, is unknown. 

A hopeful sign comes from Boston. An agitation 
started by the Society of Architects is now on foot to secure 
legislation which will insure a wider use of the laws of 
eminent domain. The law is to enable the city to go into 
the real estate business, as it were. 

Such laws exist abroad. In the case of the construc- 
tion of Northumberland avenue in London, and the Ave- 
nue de l’ Opera in Paris, they enabled the authorities to 
create two magnificent new thoroughfares at a profit! Not 
only did these improvements not cost the taxpayers any- 
thing, but all abutting properties were subjected to wise 
and just restrictions which provided and still provides for 
a uniform treatment of all buildings facing upon them. 

The scheme is identical with what our suburban devel- 
opment companies are doing. They buy a tract of land, lay 
out better and broader streets than the city would build 
and derive a profit from the sale of the adjoining property 
thus improved. 

Notable illustrations are to be seen at Overbrook, Pel- 
ham and St. David’s, in and about Philadelphia, where the 
monotony of a stupid city plan has been broken and beauti- 
ful, well wooded, winding avenues have in many cases been 
given their direction in order to save noble trees. 

Such revenue yielding improvements are common to 
other cities. A less rural but equally profitable example 
(both financially and from a civie standpoint) is illus- 
trated by Vanderventer and Portland places in St. Louis. 

They are all in striking contrast to the methods per- 
sued in the construction of the two new boulevards now 
building in Philadelphia, where the city paid extrava- 
gantly for the right of way to enormous!y enhance the value 
of adjoining property owned or controlled by councilmen 
and their friends. These broad parkways, laid out and 
constructed along foolish and ineffective lines, were routed 
not to embellish the portions of the city they traverse, not 
to relieve congcstion and ease circulation, and lastly not 
They were 


with any idea of preserving natural beauties. 
graft-laden schemes projected in defiance of the real necds 
of tke people, and are as unprincipled in design as in ex- 


ecution. In fact, in the construction of the finished part 
of one it is alleged that the only portion of the specifica- 
tions that has been lived up to is the item describing the 
bricks to be used for paving gutters, which were manu- 
factured by one of “the gang.” 

It is in our suburbs, in new communities and in 
sparsely settled old ones that there is the least excuse for 
unenlightened development. These areas are usually un- 
encumbered by buildings, and are sometimes free from the 
rapacity of politicians, and yet it is in just such cases where 
the opportunities are the greatest that crass ignorance 
manifests itself most frequently. Many excuses, more or 
less reasonable, may be advanced for the go-as-you-please, 
the-public-be-damned methods, followed in congested quar- 
ters, but none can be advanced in support of the wanton 
Yet from 


the Atlantic to the Pacifie monotonous rectangular block, 


desecration of our frequently beautiful suburbs. 


are laid out, and are still being laid out regardless of every 
topographical and scenic consideration and the indefinite 
extension of uninviting narrow streets goes on unchecked 


far out into the pure and promising country. 





TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
BY BARR FERREE. 
| T’ is a good thing to have built a good building; it is a 
It is 
a wonderful opportunity to have the finest site in New York 


better thing to have built another good building. 


on which to build a structure of great size and cost; it is 
even more wonderful to have had another opportunity of 
the same kind; and it is most wonderful of all to have 
eclipsed in the second the success obtained in the first 
structure. These are the thoughts which naturally occur to 
one when observing the very remarkable buildings which 
Mr. Francis H. Kimball has erected on two sides of Trinity 
churehyard, the Empire building and the Trinity build- 
ing. No other architect in New York, no other architect 
who ever lived had such splendid opportunities in the de- 
signing of commercial buildings, and it is to Mr. Kimball’s 
lasting credit and enduring fame that he rose to the full 
height of the opportunities given him and created two of 
the most successful and most impressive office buildings 
in New York. 

The Empire building is quite an old story; the Trinity 
building is very new, having been opened for occupancy 
this spring. But it is impossible not to compare the two, 
since their long fronts overlooking Trinity churchyard are 
almost indentical in dimensions, and the fact that two such 
built 
architect is so remarkable as to call for more than passing 


unusual sites should have been upon by the same 
mention. 

Trinity churchyard, as all the world knows, is the 
most considerable open space in lower New York. Roughly 
speaking it is about 430 feet long and 250 feet deep. The 
buildings that overlook it on either side have an immense 
renting value owing to the ample light and air their offi- 
ves are permanently assured of, and to the architect they 
have the additional advantage of being structures that can 
be seen, seen at all times and in every part. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this is not the fate which at- 
tends most office buildings, for the care lavished upon 
most of them is utterly wasted, and ornateness of design, 
and even beauty of detail is, in a quite general and literal 


sense, lost art. Mr. Kimball’s two great buildings are not 
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INTERIOR VIEWS, MEN’S CLUB HOUSE, McCORMICK REAPER WORKS, CHICAGO. 


JAS GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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The Foundation Company, 

Caisson Foundations. 
Wm. Bradley & Son, 
Cut Stone Contractors. 

Walls of Blue Bedford Stone from 
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TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
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only conspicuous for their size, but are conspicuous because 
they can be seen and must be seen. No one can view Trin- 
ity church without having their attention immediately at- 
tracted to the great walls of masonry and glass that now 
bound its churchyard. In short, they occupy splendid sites 
and they occupy them in a splendid manner. 

But Trinity building has another distinction which is 
quite as great as its superb situation, and that is that it is 
a wholly new presentation of the problem of designing a 
high building. It is a Gothic sky seraper, a building 
which, if not actually the first of its kind, is so new a ver- 
sion of the Gothic style and so successful a one to boot, that 
it is likely to give a fresh impetus to the study of Gothic 
architecture, and lead to new studies in its adaptation to 
the needs of modern building design. 

Whether the close juxtaposition of Trinity building to 
Trinity church was the reason for choosing the Gothic is 
immaterial; the Gothic of the building is quite different 
from the Gothic of the church; yet both are examples of 
modern Gothic, that of the church being an ecclesiastical 
Gothic ; that of the office building being civic Gothic. The 
difference between the two is’ very great, and in this lies 
the secret of Mr. Kimball’s success. The last word of 
Jothic in modern architecture was supposed to have been 
enshrined in Mr. Street’s Law Courts in London.’ But 
Mr. Street failed, and failed disastrously, ‘because he used 
the forms of ecclesiastical Gothic, used them unthinkingly 
and without adaptation, strung medieval turrets upon his 
walls; lighted his rooms with traceried windows, pro- 
foundly pointed; vaulted his corridors and used all the 
paraphanalia of medieval Gothic as it was understood by 
the archeological architects of the Victorian era. 

Mr. Kimball’s processes have been widely different and 
his success correspondingly great. Having a commercial 
building to design, he immediately ignored the forms and 
the traditions of ecclesiastical Gothic. Attacking the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of the Gothic spirit—something 
quite different from the copying of Gothic forms, which was 
the rock on which the Victorian Gothicists went to pieces— 
he designed a modern office building exactly as he imagined 
a medieval architect would have done had he had an identi- 
cal problem presented: to him. His design is, therefore, al- 
most completely devoid of the stock materials of Gothic 
design. It is true there are a couple of pointed gables in 
the lower cornice; there are smaller similar gables crown- 
ing emphasized bays introduced to relieve the design; 
there are some pointed windows, and four and five centered 
arches in the lower tiers and in the uppermost member ; 
these give character and emphasis to the design, but do not 
dominate it. 

An examination of the facade overlooking Trinity 
churchyard will make clear just what has been accom- 
plished. This is the most important aspect of the build- 
ing, for the frontage of 41 feet 6 inches on Broadway, and 
of 46 feet 6 inches on Trinity place are too narrow to prop- 
erly represent the real architectural achievement of this 
building. It is the churchyard front, with its great length 
of 264 feet, and its enormous height of 290 feet which 
counts, and by which the success of the design must be 
measured. This is a very considerable surface to treat in 
an architectural manner and in a way that holds the in- 
terest throughout, especially in a city with the rigid re- 
quirements of the building law prohibiting extensions be- 
yond the building line, and the stern commands of the 


owners forbidding retreat behind it; yet Mr. Kimball has 
solved this most difficult problem in a highly interesting 
and very successful way. 

There is an architectural base of four stories, which 
is emphasized by a central series of two storied rounded 
windows. Then comes the superstructure of thirteen stories, 
the uppermost of which is included within the supports of 
the main cornice immediately above it. All of this great 
surface is kept perfectly plain and flat, save for two string 
courses, and the grouping of seven pairs of windows into 
bays, surmounted with curved and pointed pediments that 
barely obstruct—and practically do not do so—the windows 
immediately above them. Then comes the freize of four 
stories, in which the two storied arches of the base are re- 
peated. The pavilions at the ends, with their shallow 
curved pediments are, perhaps, the least successful parts of 
the design; but the problem here was a very difficult one 
to solve successfully, and the present finish is certainly 
not objectionable.. Of Gothic forms, therefore, there is 
little enough, but Gothie character is given by the detail, 
by the traceried windows below, by the Gothic panels and 
pilasters, by the applied pinnacles to the enclosed bays and 
by other features of like nature. 

As it stands today Trinity. building is but part of a 
more extended scheme which it is hoped to carry into com- 
pletion ;‘but it is thoroughly complete in every detail, and 
needs no further extension to give it interest. Its floor 
space, while restricted, is admirably adapted to the needs 
of corporations requiring uninterrupted floor area, and the 
rapid manner in which its offices and floors have been 
rented are ample testimony to its commercial success. 

Gothic having been chosen for the external expression 
of the building, the same style has been used in the interior. 
The main corridor, with its marble walls, its gilded ceil- 
ing, its great bronze entrance door, with its upper traceried 
screen of leaded glass, its Gothic elevator enclosures, with 
their beautiful bronze pediments, and the windows opening 
onto it, is something entirely new in commercial architec- 
ture. And it is not only new but very well done, admirably 
conceived and beautifully carried out. Narrow as this 
corridor is, it is, in some senses, the most interesting cor- 
ridor in New York. It speaks a new note in modern archi- 
tecture, a note that is modern and new, good and fine. It 
is a building that will not only greatly enhance the reputa- 
tion of its designer, but which must greatly extend the 
application of the Gothic style to modern needs. Apart 
from its own merits as an example of commercial architec- 
ture this is a fact likely to be of supreme importance in 
modern building. 





CONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS, TRINITY BUILDING. 
R. FERREE, in his admirable criticism mentions 
the fact without enlargement, that the Trinity 

building is a commercial success. To account for this 
attention must be directed from the grace and beauty of 
the architecture to the consideration of the building from 
the point of its utility as a business structure. The rea- 
son for the commercial success lies not so much in its 
beauty of design as in the fact that the owners have 
neglected no opportunity to insure the comfort and con- 
venience of their tenants. No detail has been overlooked 
and nothing left undone. Only those methods, materials, 
products, appliances and equipments have been used that 
have a merited reputation as the best of their kind. 
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From the mass of interesting details of construction 
a few of the more noteworthy features are selected for 
mention : 

The building is about 41 feet wide on Broadway, 
widening to about 47 feet on Trinity place with a total 
depth of about 265 feet. It is 21 stories in height, being 
about 290 feet from street to roof. Standing as it does 
on a narrow plot unusually heavy steel work was neces- 
sary to give the required stability against wind pressure. 
The basement of the building is reached by a broad flight 
of steps from Broadway and is at the level of the street 
on the Trinity place end. In the sub-basement are the 
clectrie lighting, heating and ventilating machinery. Tur- 
bine engines will be used for power generation. 

The promincnee and the location aroused much in- 
The 


rapid progress made was noted by even the casual observer. 


terest in the work of installing the foundations. 


The actual time consumed in putting in these foundations 
The 


weight of this building is approximately 45,000 tons— 


has creatcd a record—fifty caissons in fifty days. 


fifty caissons are distributed so as to carry this great weight 
to the best advantage. All of these caissons were carried 
down to bed-rock or a satisfactory hardpan overlaying the 
bed-rock. Some of the caissons were taken through sev- 


eral feet of hardpan either to rock or a most suitable strata. 





THE TRINITY CAISSON FOUNDATIONS, 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


The average depth of sinking below the curb was about 
Thirty-two of these caissons were rectangu- 
These form an almost 


eighty feet. 
lar in shape and built of timber. 
unbroken wall around the four sides of the plot. The other 
eighteen were circular in shape and built of steel. These 
are in a straight line running through the center of the 
plot from end to end. These are the deepest foundations 
for buildings in New York City. Of the eighty feet of 
depth below the curb all of it below an average depth of 
about twenty-four feet was through water and quicksand. 
The water level being about twenty-four feet below the curb, 
approximately 6,000 cubic yards of material were removed 
from inside the caissons under air pressure. There was 
also about 6,000 cubic yards of general excavation in addi- 
a total of near 12,000 cubic yards of ma- 
About 5,000 
cubic yards of concrete was deposited in filling the cais- 
The abutting 


tion to this 
terial excavatcd, removed and disposed of. 





sons from the rock up to the column bases 


streets on three sides of the plot and the adjoining prop- 
erty made the problem of shoring quite as interesting as 
the foundations themselves. On the north is narrow 
Thames street with its old buildings but a short distance 
away. On the south, historic Trinity churchyard running 
the entire length with the massive gothic gate at the Church 
street end. On the east busy Broadway with its heavy 
continuous traffic and the subway running close to the 
curb line. On the west Church street, surmounted by the 
Sixth avenue elevated with one supporting post almost 
opposite the center of the plot. To properly shore all this 
adjoining property and protect it against damage and ‘set- 
tling during the sinking of the fifty caissons neecessitated 
the most, careful and skillful handling and the planning 
called for the best engincering ability. The difficulty of 
the shoring was increased through the efforts of the con- 
tractors to preserve the sacredness of the church property. 
A protecting fence was erected the full length of the plot 
and all work was kept rigidly inside this fence so that no 
work whatever was done inthe churchyard. All timbering 
and bracing was done from the building side. This en- 
tire contract of foundations and shoring was completed 
without trouble of any kind and the finished foundations 
were delivered to the general contractor well within the 
time specified. Such results reflect great credit upon 
the foundation contractor, The Foundation Company. It 
is not possible to accomplish such results except with the 
highest engineering ability to conceive and plan, a well 
balanced, fully organized force of superintendents, fore- 
men, cngineers and men trained to their work to execute 
and a complete equipment of heavy machinery and tools 
especially adapted to this class of work and always ready 
for immediate service. ‘The Foundation Company pos- 
sesses all of these and are splendidly equipped for heavy 
foundation work of all kinds—caissons particularly. It 
might be added here that the sinking of caissons for office 
building foundations was made possible by the Moran Air 
Lock which is the invention of Mr. Daniel E. Moran, C. E., 
who is secretary of The Foundation Company and is as- 
sociated with Mr. Edwin 8. Jarrctt, C. E., treasurer, and 
Mr. Franklin Remington, C. 

The main front and the sides of the building are of 
blue .Bedford stone from the Hoosier quarries of the Bed- 


K., president. 


ford Quarries Company, Chicago. Remarkably quick time 
was made in the stone setting. The first stone was placed 
August 19, 1904, and the last December 20. 
was made by William Bradley & Son, cut stone contractors, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The integrity of the masonry was assured by the use 
of Atlas Portland cement. 

A long list of great buildings in New York testifies 
to the ability of John H. Shipway & Brother, importers 


This record 


and manufacturers of interior marble, mosaic and tile 
work, to execute successfully the largest contracts. Their 


list of work includes the Trinity building. 

A glance at the plate in the illustration pages, en- 
titled “Vista in the Main Corridor,” 
tensive use made of marble in the interior finish. The marble 


will indicate the ex- 


was all carefully selected, and adds great brillianey and 
beauty to the interior treatment. 
the three lower floors was executed by Batterson & Eisele, 
New York. 


The fireproofing of 


All the marble work in 


the building is of hollow-tile 
blocks, both floors and partitions, the floor arches being of 
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the end construction type. A very interesting feature of the 
building is the plan and type of elevator service. The 
clevators are eleven in number and all of the plunger pat- 
tern. Ten are used for passenger service; five of these are 
expresses running to the top of the building and five for 
local service running to the twelfth floor; the remaining 
one is used for freight. The pistons on which the elevator 
cars rest are sunk to a depth of 300 feet. They represent 
the highest single rise ever achieved by this type of elevator. 
The elevator equipment was installed by the Standard 
Plunger Elevator Company, of New York. 

As a matter of course, the building is equipped with 
the mail chute system, installed by the sole makers, the 
Cutler Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 
authorized for use in conncetion with the United States 
free collection service. 

The very elaborate mahogany trim throughout the 
building has been subjected to a fire retarding process. 
Two 6-in. stand-pipes are installed in the cut-off stair- 
case hallways, each with a valve and 100 feet of hose and 
nozzle at each floor level. These stand-pipes are intended 
to be supplied by fire engines through Siamese connections 


on the street level. 
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WIREGLASS BACKING 
BY MISSISSIPPI] WIRE GLASS CO. 


IRON GRILLEWORK 
BY WINSLOW BROS. CO, 


No other feature of the building is more indicative 
of its ornate character than the bronze work in the various 
All of the orna- 
mental iron and bronze work in the building was executed 
by Winslow Bros. Company, of Chicago and New York, 


halls, corridors and elevator openings. 


ie Bae ORE 


and is regarded as the most elaborate of any office building 
in the world. 

The building itself is so thoroughly non-combustible 
that little remained in the matter of fire protection save 
against fire spreading from 





against the exposure hazard 
floor to floor or fire contributed from buildings at the 
rear. All stairways are enclosed in hollow tile partitions 
with tin-clad doors, while elevator shafts are enclosed in 
grille work backed by Mississippi wire glass as shown in 
cut herewith. All windows facing on Thames street have 
Mississippi wire glass in copper frames, those opening 
into offices having polished glass admitting an unobstructed 
view. The skylights are wire glass. 
In a building of this size the hanging of the windows 
It is of interest to note that sash 
This was supplied 
by the original sash chain manufacturers, the Smith & 
Egge Manufacturing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
While the fenestration of the building is of vital im- 
portance in the design, and to the welfare of the tenants, 
the cleaning and care involved is a constant menace to life 
which has engaged much inventive genius to overcome 
efficiently. Along this line over 1,600 of the windows 
in the building are equipped with that very latest ap- 
pliance for the safety of the operator in cleaning the out- 
side of the windows, the Perfect Safety Window Guard. 
The owners after careful investigation of all appliances 


is an important detail. 
chain was selected for this purpose. 


of this nature gave the contract to this company, for the 
reason that it represented the latest improvements in 
appliances of this charactcr to be had, combining actual 
insurance against accident, and economy in time and labor. 

The views of the Trmity Building in our illustration 
pages are from the photographs of George P. Hall & Son, 
New York, and demonstrate their thorough competency 
in difficult photography. 





ARCHITECTURAL EFFECTS IN BUILDING BLOCKS. 
BY A. S. ATKINSON. 

EXT to the question of making strong serviceable 
building blocks of concrete is that of widening their 
use for architectural effects by producing greater variety in 
form, shapes, sizes and finish. The ordinary concrete build- 
ing block is eminently adapted to construction of buildings 
in which strength and fireproof qualities are more desirable 
than anything else, but architects have been less cordial 
in adopting the blocks for private residences where lines of 
beauty and effect are particularly demanded. It is true 
that a solid front or side of a house built entirely of one size 
of blocks presents a rather monotonous finish, but today 

there is little reason or justification for such sameness. 
The tendency in the manufacture of the concrete 
building blocks is noteworthy both in the direction of secur- 
ing better and more durable products and in obtaining 
more architectural effects. This latter development is 
worthy of special consideration in view of the widespread 
demand for some form of low cost fireproof building mate- 
rial for private residences. Fireproof homes in the coun- 
try and small towns and villages have recently become very 
popular, and the concrete building blocks have contributed 
largely toward this movement. But in the effort to com- 
bine the useful with the beautiful there have been designed 
houses of concrete blocks with shingle roofs and wooden 


trim. The effect of this is somewhat incongruous, for 
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while variety is obtained in combining the two materials the 
fireproof qualities of the house are practically nullified. 

The concrete manufacturers have come to the rescue 
by building machines that will make blocks of almost every 
conceivable shape and size. This variety is rapidly increas- 
ing, and it may not be many years before concrete building 
materials will represent as wide a diversity of effect as any- 
thing made of wood. There is no just reason why this 
should not be accomplished when we consider that in its 
plastic condition the concrete can be moulded into any 
shape or form desired. It is simply a question of moulds 
and of artistic workmen to finish the blocks in any design 
demanded. There will undoubtedly spring up a class of 
concrete workmen who will represent in this trade the stone 
carvers and cutters of the latter trade. Here is just as wide 
a field for development. Variety will be demanded, and 
while machines will press the blocks in their desired form it 
will require hand workers to finish off the faces in particu- 
lar forms. 

This is not altogether a novelty in the trade, for where 
blocks are made by pouring the concrete into the moulds 
and leaving the tops exposed it has been customary to finish 
the face off with a richer mixture of cement and sand, and 
then trowel the upper surface smooth. In addition to this 
rollers and tools are now used to produce any artistic effect 
desired. The tooling of the face of the blocks opens great 
possibilities for variation, and expert workers can repro- 
duce any form of stone carving. 

In addition to this some remarkable effects have been 
obtained by representing different colored stones with thin 
coatings of screened stone. The stone is broken into uni- 
form sizes, and while the block is still wet and plastic this 
is screened over the upper face. The selection of different 
colored stones for this purpose permits a wide variation in 
effects. When such surfaces are tooled by hand it is im- 
possible to distinguish the artificial front from natural 
red, blue or green stone. The screened stone must be ap- 
plied quickly, and worked in the concrete so that it will 
adhere firmly to it. In constructing handsome residences 
of concrete building blocks, the facing of colored stones is 
entirely under the control of the workmen. There is needed 
today probably as much as anything proficient cement and 
concrete workmen who can produce such desirable artistic 
effects in the blocks, and as the trade develops a distinctly 
new industry will be created by these workmen. The concrete 
block machines can not finish off such stones with anything 
like the variety that is obtained by hand, and as a comple- 
ment to the machines efficient workmen will be required for 
facing blocks and corner stones. 

The machines themselves have developed rapidly, and 
they possess a mobility of work that enables the manufac- 
turer or builder to secure a wide variety of shapes and 
forms. The adjustable nature of the machines makes it 
possible to adapt the work to the needs of nearly all kinds 
of building work. The blocks can be made of various 
lengths, height and thickness by simply adjusting the 
moulds, and the advantages of such manufacture are very 
apparent. Blocks for sills, coping and lintels can be turned 
out with almost equal facility, and the builder can produce 
changing effects without resorting to hand moulding and 
tooling. This is quite important when we consider that in 
an ordinary brick building a dozen different size bricks may 
be used by the mason to secure a finished effect. The 
brick builder in recent years has greatly popularized his 


work by increasing the variety of his materials. With 
plain faced bricks, glazed, colored and burnt, he has been 
able to secure variety enough to avoid any monotony of 
appearance in the walls. Used in combination with stones, 
even richer effects have been produced. 

Now the concrete block builder must compete directly 
with the brick builder both in regard to price of material 
and workmanship and artistic effects. A bare plain wall, 
unrelieved by any change in form or color, may satisfy own- 
ers of factories and stores, but the owner of an artistic 
dwelling demands more variety. It is not sufficient to 
demonstrate to him that concrete blocks are fireproof, and 
thus afford more protection to his home and contents. 
Even when it is shown that the hollow concrete walls are 
less affected by heat and cold, and almost proof against 
dampness, he will weigh all these unfavorably against the 
final question of appearance. If the house is inartistic, 
and appears like a duplicate of every other house built of 
the same material, he will hesitate. Consequently, for the 
best interests of the trade, it is important that the blocks 
of concrete should represent as wide a variation in form, 
size, facing and coloring as possible. It is the very fact that 
this can be accomplished at comparatively little expense, 
which gives so much promise to the future of the concrete 
block industry. 

The ordinary stone house, with the front chipped and 
tooled by hand, grows somewhat monotonous unless the dif- 
ferent courses of stones vary in width and length. The 
foundation courses of either stone or concrete blocks should 
be much larger in size than the upper courses. This sharp 
distinction between the foundation and the beginning of 
the walls adds dignity and beauty of outline that is quickly 
noticeable. The further breaking up of the walls with 
courses of small stones or concrete briquettes of the size of 
ordinary bricks just above the first story, and again on the 
line of the third story, provides variety of outline that is 
pleasing to the eye. 

In factory and mill construction the building blocks 
have already become well established, but it is in other 
fields that the building materials should make their repu- 
tation. The store, apartment house and private residence, 
as well as the country barn and farm house, should be con- 
verted into fireproof, substantial structures by concrete 
blocks. Indeed, there is no limit to the application of the 
blocks, provided care and good judgment are exercised in 
every direction. 





ASPHALTUM AND ITS USES* 


BY J. S. JACKSON, 


Continued. 


The specifications require that the ultimate thickness 
of burlap and two coats of asphaltum shall be at least 
14-inch, on top of which is laid a course of brick, laid 
flat, grouted with cement mortar. The city of Cincinnati 
is spending about $10,000,000 on their new system and 
is taking every precaution to insure that there shall be 
no leakage in the reservoirs. 

The city of Philadelphia in 1892 completed a large 
reservoir called the Queen Lane Reservoir, which caused 
the city great annoyance and expense in the way of leakage. 
This reservoir was treated with asphaltum in the same man- 
ner as set forth in the above mentioned specifications, and 
there has been no further trouble. 


*A paper read before the Chicago Architects’ Business Association, May 12, 
1905. 
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In the same year the city constructed another large 
reservoir at Rocksborough, a suburb some twelve miles 
out. This was built at a cost of some $1,200,000. The 
slopes and bottom were puddled with eighteen inches of 
clay, followed on the bottom by six inches of cement con- 
erete, and on the slopes with a lining of vitrified brick 
laid edgewise in cement mortar. The reservoir was prac- 
tically worthless, as the leakage was so bad that the city 
gave up trying to use same until some remedy was effected. 
In this reservoir the writer had charge of the work in 
1896 of putting in an asphalt lining consisting of one 
and one-half inchs of asphalt as laid on the streets. The 
brick and cement lining was first coated with a solution of 
benzine and asphalt, being followed by one-eighth inch’ of 
pure asphalt, on top of which was laid one and one-half 
inches of street mixture; this in turn being coated by one- 
eighth inch of pure asphalt. There has been no trouble 
since. 

Many reservoirs have been completed within the last 
fifteen years being lined with asphalt alone and being laid 
directly on the first sub-grade, using a material similar 
to a street mixture, and then coating the same with pure 
asphalt mopped on hot. This is an economical and ef- 
fective lining and answers every purpose, and is very 
largely used, cspecially on the Pacific coast. 

A desirable feature of the lining is that it is entirely 
water tight and if there should be any settlement of the 
earthen slopes or bottoms, the lining will gradually follow 
any moderate settlement without cracking or breaking and 
thus insuring against leakage. 

The writer has also constructed reservoirs with brick 
by dipping same in asphalt and laying them in two courses 
and again coating with pure asphalt. 

It is unnecessary to go further into this branch of the 
asphalt industry, as it has been completely demonstrated 
that for this purpose the material is unequalled. 


(To be continued.) 





LOCKS AND HARDWARE *—HISTORICAL. 
(CONTINUED) 

“The ravages that followed the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire gave an unprecedented impulse to lock-making—indeed, to 
the art of working in iron generally. The danger of being robbed 
at any time was a keen spur for human ingenuity to improve 
the means of securing property. Painting on glass is not the 
only art that the Middle Ages made their own, developed and 
perfected to a marvelous degree. That of the smith was fur- 
thered likewise. For the security of property, locking a door 
became insufficient. Doors were lined with iron plates or 
strengthened by iron bars, and even made of iron altogether; 
locks were applied to any piece of furniture destined to con- 
tain valuables, and these, too, were either strengthened by iron 
network or made of iron. Though the fact has seemingly been 
overlooked by the historians of safe-making, iron safes began 
to be built as early as the fifth century of our era. Gregory 
of Tours, the French Herodotus, 'relates’in his history of France 
that the Emperor Justinian being dead, Justin II, his suc- 
cessor, full of miserly fears, ‘ordered his smith to construct 
iron coffers to keep there his thousands of goldpieces.’ Frede- 
gonde, Queen of France, wishing to revenge herself for some 
insult she had suffered from her daughter Rigonthe, engaged 
her to take anything she chose among her mother’s jewels, 
‘which were kept in an immense iron chest,’ says the same author. 
‘While Rigonthe was thus bent over the open coffer, Fredegonde 


*An article forming part of ‘A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware,” 
by Henry R, Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
and past president of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. John 
Wiley & Sons, publishers. Price, $3.00. It is the intention of the publishers of 
the INLAND ARCHITECT to publish other selections from this work. The book 
is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1,100 pages, 4x6% inches. 

**For all mechanical explanations that may be found in this sketch, we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Frederick Vors. 


with unparalleled treachery caused the iron lid to fall on her 
daughter’s head, and so she pressed on it with all her weight, 
that the poor girl’s neck, caught between the cover and the rim 
of the iron box, was nearly severed from her body.’ 
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“During the pagan ages labor had weighed on man as the 
penalty of a crime. Christianity transformed it into a glory. In 
the early centuries of the new religion manual labor, accomplished 
with resignation and courage, rose up to the level of virtue. 
The Middle Ages made a goldsmith bishop, several smiths arch- 
bishops, and a carpenter pope. The saints’ calendar of those 
times is filled with names sanctified by manual labor.” 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Men’s Club House at McCormick Harvester Works, Chicago, 
Jas. Gamble Rogers, Architect. 

Fleur de lis Apartments, Sheridan Park, Chicago, Frank V. 
Newell, Architect. 

Residence for W. G. Fricke, Oak Park, IIl., Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Architect. 

Residence for Erasmus Wilson, Los Angeles, Cal., Dennis & 
Farwell, Architects. The following views are shown: Exterior, 
Reception Hall, Dining Room. 

New High School, Denver, Colo., D. W. Dryden, Architect. 

Residence A. C. Allerton, Pasadena, Cal., John Parkinson, 
Architect. 

Residence for Mr. Campbell, Spokane, Wash., Cutter & 
Malmgren, Architects. 

Residence of C. H. Shafer, Los Angeles, Cal., Interior View. 

Rogers Park Congregational Church, Chicago, J. E. O. Prid- 
more, Architect. 

The Architecture of the Trinity Office Building, New York 
City, Francis H. Kimball, Architect, is described in another col- 
umn by Barr Ferree. The following illustrations of the building 
appear in this number: General View, Ma‘n Facade, Exterior 
Detail, Upper Corner, Detail of Entrance and Lower Stories, 
Vista in the Main Corridor, the Elevator Entrances, Treatment 
of Stairway. 
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Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 
Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 
“LUXFER PRISM ew Ne og 2g «= “LUXFER BLANK 
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TILE” TILE” 
s All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 


No Iron Frames 


No Rusting Watertight and Free from 


CONDENSATION 
af 
GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 
shown tin tllustration 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. 346 Wabash Ave. Garfield Bldg. Ryan Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 





























ooo AN Cheap Horse Seldom Wins a Race 











—a cheap man seldom or never does good work—there’s 
logic in saying that cheap hardware cannot be good hard- 
ware. It may look nice when bought (we sometimes 
wonder why its makers don’t produce something Jde¢ter 
looking for the money) éu¢ time and the elements will 





Entrance to Office of Works prove its inferiority. 


at Stamford, Conn. 


Time Proves Yale Hardware to be good 
hardware—there’s a depth of finish that lasts. 


A number of Artistic Brochures of interest to 
Architects and Builders will be sent on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


General Offices Branch Office 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 88-90 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Other Local Offices: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA ann SAN FRANCISCO 
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French Lick and West Baden 


Springs 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana 


On the MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased conditions of the 
digestive organs; magnificent fireproof modern hotels; rest, 
recuperation and recreation. Two trains daily via Monon 
Route. 


Round-Trip **°Fyom Chicaso $12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Treftic Manager FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 
200 Custom House Place, Chicago. 











Free (inide 
| — to the 
| Lewis:Clark 
Exposition 


fy We have just pub- : : 
: : lished a Lewis and EE 
E Clark Exposition 
guide that’s crowded && 
: : with just the sort of : 
: : information people : : 
: # want when planning : : 
Be the trip. 

ag = =The guide is free 

: f for the asking. Write 

: : to-day. Our services 

: : in helping you to plan 

fe your trip are free, too. 

Mention Inland Architect. 


een P. S. EUSTIS 
Burlinoton Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
209 Adams Street, 


Route Chicago. 








To 
California through 
Colorado 


and 
Utah 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


“Scenic Line of the World’’ 





The only line passing through Salt Lake City 
enroute to the coast. 

Low rates will be in effect this summer to Colo- 
rado account numerous conventions at Denver; 
also to Portland, Ore., account Lewis & Clark 
Exposition. 

For complete information and interesting liter- 
ature address 


S. K. HOOPER, R. C. NICHOL, 
C52; 36 7... General Agent, 
DENVER, COLO, 242 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passengerengines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 


Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 

















Specified by the Leading Architects and Builders 
where Strength and Durability are Necessary. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


30 Broad Street NEW YORK 





TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


13,937% Bbls. Atlas Portland Cement used in Construction 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


























STANDARD PLUNGER 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


1 Broadway, New York 








Elevator Equipment 


in the 
Trinity Building 


Installed by our Company 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Architects Attention 


Che 
VPational Builder 


FRED T. HODGSON, ARCHITECT 
EDITOR 























GEO. P. HALL & SON 


General Photographers 
212 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY VIEWS 


WILL INTEREST YOU 





MAILING CARDS BOOKS OF VIEWS 

PHOTOGRAPHS MADE TO ORDER RTICLES on Steel Construction, 
mee 0 wm Cement Construction and all 
New York Niagara Falls Washington phases of building design appear in 
Brooklyn Montreal West Point each issue. The list of contributors 
Boston Quebec Saratoga comprises the ablest writers the country 

Baltimore * Cuba Newport affords. 
Buffalo Porto Rico Albany he 15th of h 
Narragansett Pier United States and Foreign Warships Issued the J5th of every month. 


Telephone, 2151 Cortlandt. 
Illustrations of the Trinity Bldg. in this issue are 
from our photographs | 

















PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
Ss eiiacliciareamesne 


The National Builder 


358 DEARBORN STREET :: CHICAGO 


























Alaska Excursions 













Main Thoroughfare 
to the 


Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 


Via 


UNION PACIFIC 


This route gives you 200 miles 
along the matchless Columbia 
River and a trip to 


PORTLAND and THE NORTHWEST 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


and an opportunity of visiting 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


JUNE Ist TO SEPTEMBER 16th 














Via the beautiful ‘‘Inland Passage’? to Wrangel, Juneau, 
Skagway, Glacier Bay and Sitka. Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co.'s S.S. ‘‘Spokane,’’ leaving Tacoma and Seattle, June 8, 
22, July 6, 20, Aug. 3, 17, connecting with through service of 










NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 













The Lewis and Clark Exposition, June 1 to Oct. 15, 1905; 
and Yellowstone Park, June 1 to September 20, en route. 










From Pocatello or Ogden through Monida. 
INQUIRE OF 

E.L. LOMAX, G. P.& T. A. 

OMAHA, NEB. 











VERY LOW RATES WEST 








Booklets — Four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet “A,” six 
cents for “Wonderland,” to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. 
Information — Address C. A. Matthews, General Agt. Passenger 
Department, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 EDWARD F. GIBERSON, PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1902 EMIL DIEBITSCH, VICE-PRESIDENT 
HENRY S. LANPHER, TREASURER 


WILLIAM BRADLEY & SON 


Cut STONE CONTRACTORS 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WORKS, BUTLER & NEVINS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE AND WORKS, BEDFORD, IND. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVE WORK: 


Union Club, 5lst Street and Fifth Avenue 
Hotel Belmont, 42d Street and Park Avenue 
Trinity Building, Broadway and Thames Street 
New Federal Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New War College, Washington, D. C. 














JOHN H. SHIPWAY 
AND BROTHER 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Interior Marble, Mosaic & Tile Work 


REFER TO THE FOLLOWING BUILDINGS: 











Wanamaker Building Atlantic Mutual Building Gotham Hotel Grand Central Station 
Trinity Building Kuhn Loeb Building Manhattan Hotel St. Luke’s Hospital 
Times Building St. Regis Hotel Appellate Division Supreme New York Hospital 
Wall & Exchange Building Imperial Hotel Court And many others 
Mills, Main Office and Wharf: Branch Office: 


136th St. and East River, No. 5 East 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BRONZE VESTIBULE SCREEN, TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. F,. H. Kimball, Architect 


Fl of the Ornamental Tron and Bronze Work for the Trinity Building 


Made by 


Che Winslow Hros. Company 
Chicago Hew Work 
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One Million 


shingles on the 
buildings of 
Wm. C. Whit- 
ney’s Estate 
were stained 
with 





DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE 
STAINS 


RESIDENCE ON THE ESTATE OF THE LATE WM. C. WHITNEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


AGENTS: Dexter Brothers’ Company 


H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


F. H. eee Grand 103-105-107 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 











America’s Premier Train 


The “20Ta CENTURY LIMITED” 


The Train that saves a day for business 


DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION BETWEEN } 


Chicago and New York in 18 Hours 


Lake Shore and New York Central 


Lv Chicago 2:30 pm Central Time Lv New York 3:30 pm Eastern Time 
Ar New York 9:30 am Eastern Time Ar Chicago 8:30 am Central Time 


L. F. VOSBURGH 


General Western Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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THE 


CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


AS INSTALLED IN THE 
TRINITY BUILDING— 
FRANCIS H. KIMBALL, ARcHr., 


CONSISTS OF TWO 
CAS 
MAI 
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OUT INTERRUPTION 
TO THE MAIL SER- 
VICE, 

WHERE A STAND- 
ARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE 
EQUIPMENT IS DE- 
SIRED THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE SPECI- 
FIED BY NAME. 

INSTALLED IN 
CONNECTION WITH 
THE U.S. FREE COL- 
LECTION SERVICE 
ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 






Solid Braided 
SASH CORD 


COTTON, LINEN, HEMP AND 
SAMSON SPOT CORD 


We make them all and like to send samples 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 



































Woodwork Exposed to 
the Weather 


must be protected by an exterior 
varnish of the best quality or it 
will soon become white and 
weather beaten. For perma- 
nent satisfaction, specify 


SPAR COATING 


For Varnish Booklet 
write 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 





























A GOOD TIN 
ROOF IS BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


WHY 


BECAUSE IT IS 
THOROUGHLY 
PRACTICAL, AND 
WILL LAST MANY 
YEARS, WITH FAIR 
CARE, OFTEN AS 
LONG AS THE 
VERY BUILDING 
ON WHICH IT IS 
PLACED. 


THE BRANDS 


NAMED BELOW 
ARE THE BEST 
MADE. THEY ARE 
OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE 
AND ARE ENTIRE- 
LY RELIABLE. 


Follansbee 
Brother's 
Company 


PITTSBURG 
PA. 





“ Follansbee 
Banfield 
Process” 


WARRANTED 
TO 
WEAR 
NOT 
LESS 
THAN 


15 Years 


“Scott's 
Extra 
Coated ’’ 


SOLD 
THE 
COUNTRY 
OVER 
MORE 
THAN 


20 Years 

















The PERFECT SAFETY 
WINDOW GUARD 


IS USED ON THE 


TRINITY. BUILDING 


and one thousand other buildings 











SAFETY BELT WITH BOLTS IN WOOD WINDOW FRAME 


SECURITY AGAINST ACCIDENT ON 
OUTSIDE WINDOW CLEANING 


Write for particulars 


THE PERFECT SAFETY 
WINDOW GUARD COMPANY 


13-21 Park Row, New York 
1. K. GREEN, GENERAL MANAGER 
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